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than those that I have just quoted. "It is by philosophy that all 
the processes of experience (religion among them) are con- 
structed. The development of experience as a whole attains its 
end in the realization of that mode of experience (philosophy) 
by which all experience has been evolved. The culmination of 
an absolute idealism is the justification of the idealistic position 
itself, as the ultimate form of knowledge." This surely would 
"want a Delian diver." 

My impression is, in general, that Mr. Baillie has here been 
making rather too ambitious an attempt. It is no doubt natural 
that any writer in whom the constructive impulse is strongly de- 
veloped should wish to see how the results of philosophic thought 
look as a whole. But, having once done this, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Baillie will now turn his attention to more special prob- 
lems, and will attempt to develop them with greater clearness 
of exposition and with a more adequate sense of the difficulties 
that they involve. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

University College, Cardiff. 



The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. By John Denham 
Parsons, of the Society for Psychical Research. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1906. Pp. 561. 

Of this portly volume it seems desirable to give some idea in 
respect of scope and design, before saying anything as to execu- 
tion. Forty-two chapters are comprised in its seven parts. These 
latter include treatment of such topics as definitions of soul, sub- 
stance, life, future hope, relations of body and mind, the resur- 
rection, reincarnation theories ; present day facts as to the material 
universe ; psychical research ; and general conclusions as to man's 
place and pilgrimage. It will thus be seen that the work repre- 
sents a large amount of varied reading, besides much thinking. 
Many good things are to be found in it, albeit it contains things 
that are odd and fantastic. The worst thing, perhaps, about the 
work is its style, which does the treatment grave injustice. Sen- 
tences interminable and involved, requiring, as often in German 
translations, to be split up into three, are of continual recurrence. 
But this drawback must not be allowed to detract from ap- 
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preciation of many excellent features of the work, taken in 
whole. 

In this Journal, reference must be mainly to ethical aspects of 
the work. But it may first be allowed to remark the interesting 
character of many of the observations on a wide range of topics 
in philosophy arid life. Take, for example the definition of 
genius (p. 380) as of two kinds; (1) that which is easily and 
early developed,"due to abnormal ease in setting up automatisms," 
and, as a rule, "of value to its possessor" only from social or 
financial "point of view," and (2) the kind "which is neither early 
nor easily developed, is not due to abnormality of any description, 
is always the result of continuous sanity of choice and persistent 
self-development, contributes largely to the progress of mankind, 
and is of value to its possessor and exhibitor as raising him or 
her to a higher intellectual level." Genius, too, he tells us (p. 
379), is the result of the "subliminal consciousness" — a favorite 
theme of the author — being in the ascendant. 

In the ethical sphere, the real significance of finite personality, 
of freewill, and of immortality are among the author's main in- 
sistences. He insists as to personality, that "personality is unity ;" 
that, "from the point of view of conceivable progression," finite 
personality "is not so much finite as infinite" (p. 336) ; that per- 
sonality is "an ideal" (p. 338), "a mental condition" — "a slowly 
evolved, intricate, historical, uncopyable, inalienable condition" 
(P- 336)- With the author's aim to preserve the integrity of 
finite personality, in the real world of space and time, whether 
against pantheistic tendency in religion or absolutist tendency in 
philosophy, one cannot but sympathize, but it is quite impossible 
to admit that much has been made of the attributes or implications 
of ethical personality in this work. 

As to freewill, the author says (p. in), "how morality can 
exist if freedom of will do not exist, it is particularly difficult to 
see;" "wherever mental personality exists, there, also is to be 
found moral responsibility" (p. 427) ; "though freewill is indubi- 
tably ours, to be 'master of our fate' and 'captain of our soul' 
something more is needed than the determination to strike a 
heroic attitude on the bridge when the ship seems in danger;" 
"we must 'live the life ;' " "only what we persistently will, day by 
day and year by year, really determines our action under any 
given circumstances." These insistences may serve to show in 
what sense the author claims to hold freewill, which, to be of 
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any worth, must doubtless be no abstract possibility, but an 
achieved freedom, as he insists. But, again, it cannot be pretended 
that he has done much towards a philosophical presentation of 
the ethics of freedom. It will readily be understood how, in 
the matter of responsibility, our author holds man responsible 
"for his action and inaction as regards inherited tendencies, as 
also for the tendencies created in himself as a cumulative result 
of the continual exercise of his power of choice" in respect of 
suggestions (p. 422). 

In matters of ethical teleology, Mr. Parsons gives "the purpose 
of the totality of things" — "the eternal purpose underlying crea- 
tion" (p. 512) — a refreshingly bracing turn, in respect of the 
phenomena of pain, when, in marked contrast to much modern 
whimpering and sentimental writing, he says: — "It (pain) is the 
best gift of the infinite to the finite. It is the normal guardian 
of the finite from the abnormal, an essential instructor of the 
mind, the often needed inducement to make fuller use of life, the 
evolver of reason, the architect of character, the foundation of all 
sympathy worthy of the name, and the one and only basis upon 
which nobility of soul can be built" (p. 513). This seems a 
fairly good list of merits, albeit a little hard to subscribe to in our 
most painful hours and pessimistic moods. 

In a work of this kind, it has seemed more desirable to give 
some insight into the real scope and design of the work, rather 
than deal mainly with matters of criticism. But its manifold 
points of learning and interest can scarcely be set forth in a 
review. 

James Lindsay. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. 



A Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organiza- 
tions of Boston, together with legal suggestions, laws applying 
to dwellings, etc., compiled by the Associated Charities of 
Boston. Fifth edition. Published by the Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston, 1907. Pp. 504. 

Dr. Emil Muensterberg, the president of the Department of 
Public Charities of Berlin, has been giving us his impressions of 
American charity. "The involuntary feeling came over me," he 



